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Editor’s Note 


On numerous occasions, URBAN LAND has called atten- 
tion to the need for impartial factual information on our 
growing urban areas which can be used with confidence 
by those concerned with planning for, investment in and 
development of urban land. 

At the Federal level, we have felt that the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census is the proper agency to perform this func- 
tion, but that there was need for improvement in the 
extent and quality of census data. 

In the following pages we feel this need has been made 


quite evident by Mr. Henry Cohen, Senior Management 
Consultant, Division of Administration, Office of the Mayor, 
New York City. Based upon a paper originally presented 
to the American Statistical Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Montreal in 1954, the author’s article contains a 
great deal of factual information for both the business man 
and the professional who has a financial stake or a tech- 
nical interest in the American city. Mr. Cohen until 
recently was Director of Research, Department of City 
Planning, New York City. (The article begins on page 4.) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given Ursan LANp. 
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The Community Facility Problem 
A Challenge in Cooperation 


The November issue of Urban Land carried an item on page two which 
discussed briefly the growing problem of providing community facilities in sub- 
urban areas and the fact that the National Association of Home Builders was 
giving attention to finding solutions to the problem. At about the same time 
an article appeared in the November News Letter of the American Municipal 
Association to the effect that NAHB was setting up a program to break down 
subdivision and zoning regulations throughout the nation. This article was re- 
printed in the News Letter of the American Society of Planning Officials. As 
can well be imagined, AMA’s article and the ASPO reprint created consterna- 
tion in municipal, planning, and homebuilding circles. As a result, ULI received 
numerous inquiries from all over the country: “Is this true?”;—“What-is—the 
position of ULI?” 


We were aware that no such position had been taken by NAHB, nor at that 
time had any official policy been adopted on the problem. 


Subsequent events have clearly shown that the AMA article represented 
neither a true statement of the facts nor the official position of either AMA or 
NAHB. Policy by the NAHB was established during the Home Builders’ Con- 
vention in Chicago in January and is reflected in the following official statement 
of NAHB’s Board of Directors: 


“FACILITIES FOR AN EXPANDING AMERICA” 


“The pressure of increasing population—not new home _ building—makes 
inevitable expansion of suburban communities. We face increasing shortages 
of land suitable for development, properly zoned and adequately served by 
facilities needed for modern living—good schools, sewer and water, roads, play 
areas—particularly for moderate priced housing needed for so many American 
families. 


“We recognize the need for and will support sound planning, zoning and 
sub-division regulations. We urge on those responsible for preparing and ad- 
ministering such regulations that they devise provisions related to the realities 
of present-day suburban development in order that all income levels of American 
families may be properly housed. 


“This industry is keenly aware of the problems ahead, not only for builders 
but for communities and home buying families. These are problems for all 
Americans everywhere. The builders of America pledge themselvs to work in 
cooperation with all concerned individuals, community groups and local officials— 
throughout the United States so that we may achieve for all the sound and 
balanced development which our communities must have.” 


We believe this statement means what it says and demonstrates the aware- 
ness of the home building industry of its responsible role in the community. 


The background of this apparent controversy has been presented at length 
in order to clarify an unfortunate happening occasioned by a person no longer 
connected with the AMA, and because ULI is convinced that the problems 
attending zoning, subdivision regulations and the provision of community facili- 
ties can be solved best by cooperation and an exchange of views rather than by 
invective. We have reason to believe that groundwork for the former has been 
laid. 


As to the position of ULI, we have advocated, do now and will continue to 
support sound, realistic and progressive zoning and subdivision regulations as 
essential to the proper planning of our urban areas. 


M.S.W. 
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1955 CENSUS OF BUSINESS 


In January, 1955 the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
began taking the 1954 Censuses of 
Business, Manufactures and Mineral 
Industries. Establishments in your city 
engaged in retail, wholesale and serv- 
ice trades; in manufacturing, and in 
extraction of minerals will be asked to 
complete reports on their business ac- 
tivities during 1954. 


This is the periodic 5-year business 
census for which Congress denied funds 
in 1953, the year that would have been 
consistent with the census interval. 
While the Census Bureau collects the 
data for which its various censuses and 
surveys are designed, and compares 
them with data collected for other pe- 
riods, it leaves the work of interpreting 
these data to others. Up-to-date, re- 
liable statistics are necessary to detect 
trends, appraise markets, and adjust 
methods. The accuracy of the tools 
compiled by the Census depends on the 
accuracy of the reports submitted by 
each businessman. Therefore it is im- 
portant that the distributed forms be 
completed accurately and _ returned 
promptly so that the new census facts 
can be available shortly. 
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NEW OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF U.L.I. 


Warren L. Morris of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected President of the Urban 
Land Institute at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees in Washington, 
D. C., January 30. 

Mr. Morris heads the nationally 
known firm of Ostendorf-Morris of 
Cleveland, which specializes in the 
fields of commercial and industrial ap- 
praisal, management, and real estate. 
He is also president of the Cleveland 
Real Property Inventory and a past 
president of the American Institute of 
Real Estate Appraisers. 

Elected as Vice Presidents were 
Clarence M. Turley, president of Clar- 
ence M. Turley, Inc. of St. Louis; and 
Joseph W. Lund, vice president of R. 
M. Bradley & Co. of Boston. Mr. Tur- 
ley, an authority on office building man- 
agement and appraisal, is a past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, a mem- 
ber of Civic Progress, Inc. of St. Louis, 
and lecturer on real estate at Wash- 
ington University. Mr. Lund is a past 
president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and is associated 
with the Suffolk Savings Bank of Bos- 
ton and the Boston Five-Cent Savings 





Warren L. Morris 


Bank. He served as a Coast Guard 
Commander during World War II. New 
U.L.I. Secretary is Paul L. McCord of 
Indianapolis, who heads his own firm in 
industrial real estate and is president 
of the Indianapolis Redevelopment 
Commission, the pioneer agency in this 


field. L. D. McKendry, vice president 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Company 
of Chicago, was re-elected Treasurer. 

Re-elected as Trustees for a three- 
year term were Boyd T. Barnard, presi- 
dent, Jackson-Cross Company, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, director, 
Institute for Urban Land Use and 
Housing Studies, Columbia University, 
New York; Robert P. Gerholz, presi- 
dent, Gerholz Community Homes, Inc., 
Flint, Michigan; Charles E. Joern, 
president, Wm. Joern & Sons, La 
Grange Park, Illinois; Joseph W. Lund, 
vice president, R. M. Bradley & Co., 
Inc., Boston; Glenn McHugh, vice 
president, The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the U.S., New York; 
Maurice G. Read, president, Mason- 
McDuffie Co., Berkeley, California; 
John McC. Mowbray, president, The 
Roland Park Realty Company, Balti- 
more; John C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board, J. C. Nichols Co., Kansas City; 
H. Gifford Till, director, Industrial Re- 
search & Development Department, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, Dallas; 
Clarence M. Turley, president, Clarence 
M. Turley, Inc., St. Louis; and F. Poche 
Waguespack, Waguespack Pratt Co., 
New Orleans. 





PERIMETER PLAN FOR ENGLEWOOD PLAZA 


In ULI’s Technical Bulletin No. 22, 
the authors first set forth the how and 
the wherefore of a Perimeter Plan as 
a way to rehabilitate older satellite 
shopping districts. This later report is 
the detailed application of such plan to 
the existing Englewood shopping area 
at W. 63rd and S. Halsted Streets in 
Chicago, The authors of the plan, 
Richard Lawrence Nelson and Fred- 
erick T. Aschman, as reported in The 
American City, would accomplish the 
district’s physical renovation in the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(1) Construct the Traffic Perimeter: 
A one-way traffic street or “circle” en- 
compassing the district, using existing 
streets so far as possible. 

(2) Route all cars and trucks onto the 
Traffic Perimeter: This would send 
traffic around the district, by-passing 
traffic and providing easy access to 
parking for the shopping motorist. 

(3) Route mass transit vehicles 
through the center: This enables shop- 
pers to use mass transit to reach the 
center. 


Urban Land 


(4) Acquire and clear all residential 
buildings and any other non-conform- 
ing or blighted structures inside the 
Perimeter: A mixture of housing and 
commercial structures has a detrimental 
effect on both. Houses within the 
Perimeter are dilapidated or substand- 
ard or blighted by their poor location. 
All such uses interfere with the func- 
tion of shopping and would not be 
found in a new shopping center. 

(5) Eliminate all local streets inside 
the Perimeter: These will no longer be 
needed. 

(6) Provide parking and service fa- 
cilities on cleared land and vacated 
street areas: All such facilities would 
then have better accessibility from the 
Perimeter. 

(7) Narrow the street pavement 
through the heart of the District (now 
possible to call a Center): This would 
provide one lane each way for street- 
cars or buses. The strip of land thus 
gained would be combined with exist- 
ing sidewalks to create a_ pleasant 
pedestrian concourse, with possibilities 


for protection from weather and for 
attractive planting and landscaping 
within the Center. Low chain-link 
fences would protect pedestrians from 
transit movement but there would be 
openings at designated stops and 
pedestrian crossing points. 

(8) Remodel the rear of the commer- 
cial buildings: It would he possible 
thus to present an attractive facade to 
parkers and motorists while increasing 
service and pedestrian access efficiency. 

(9) Remodel buildings for simple, co- 
ordinated architectural treatment 
throughout the District. With com- 
paratively minor alterations, exteriors 
can have the attractive appearance and 
architectural flavor of a new modern 
shopping center. 

(10) Provide a cooperative organiza- 
tion of business and land interests in- 
side the Center to coordinate the main- 
tenance and continued improvement 
and architectural treatment of the area. 

The merchants in Englewood Plaza 
have formed a new organization for 
effectuating the Plan. 
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CENSUS IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED FOR URBAN RESEARCH 


by 


Henry Cohen, Senior Management Consultant, Division of Administration, 


Growing Recognition of the 
Urban Problem 


A Congressional proposal that 
ceived some national newspaper at- 
tention was Congressman J. Arthur 
Younger’s (Rep.—California) bill 
introduced last year to set up a new 
Department of Urbiculture with a 
secretary of cabinet rank. Mr. Younger 
is quoted as saying, “About 75% of 
the people in the United States live 
in the cities. Problems such as slums, 
dope, juvenile delinquency, housing, 
and smeg are problems criginating in 
the city. And they are national prob- 
lems.” Many will say that a develop- 
ment of this sort is already long over- 
due. 

Over the past forty years, a Fed- 
eral awareness of urban problems has 
been developing. A large body of 
statistical information has helped to 
foster awareness of the urban prob- 
lem; and this awareness has, in turn, 
led to new concepts, new approaches, 
and new data to keep up with this 
burgeoning giant of urbanism. 

Statistical programs in the Census 
Bureau, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and other portions of the Commerce 
Department, the Labor Department, 
and even the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (crime statistics) have 
often related to the needs of the urban 
population and the urban economy. 
Urban renewal, highway, and certain 
health and welfare programs indicate 
the growing recognition of the urban 
problem as a national problem. 


re- 


The former National Resources 
Planning Board was perhaps the Fed 
eral body most instrumental in de- 


fining the critical role that cities play 
in the national economy. Had it con- 
tinued in existence, we would today 
be developing clearer programs—in- 
cluding statistical ones—than we are. 
The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has attempted to fill the 
vacuum that exists in the urban field, 
but significant as are some of its ac- 


complishments, its scope is too nar- 
row to fulfill the the full role of a 
Department of Urbiculture or Urban 
Affairs. Many foreign nations have 


cabinet-rank departments concerned 
with housing and urban affairs. In 
cluded among such countries. are 
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Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Burma, India, and Holland. 

In any event, urbanism in the 
United States first made the grade, 
statistically speaking, about the end 
of World War I when the nation’s 
population crossed the 50% mark from 


rural to urban. In 1950, 63.7% of the 
nation’s population resided in urban 
areas. 


It is no secret that we city slickers 
often feel that we are being taken by 
the State and Federal legislatures. 
Since legislative representation is 
usually apportioned not only on the 
basis of people, but also on the basis 
of spatial jurisdictions frequently de- 
void of any population concentrations, 
it is no wonder that urban popula- 
tions are often outvoted in the legisla- 
tures by their less numerous country 
brothers. 

However, when the history and 
evolution of our governmental struc- 
ture is reviewed, with particular ref- 
erence to the establishment of major 
cabinet-rank departments, we see how 
slow—and understandably so—the 
country has been in according full 
recognition to major functions. 

President Washington managed with 
only four cabinet officers, the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury and War, 
and the Attorney-General. The latter 
served as a cabinet member though he 
headed no major department; the De- 
partment of Justice was not created 
until 1870. In 1798, the Navy was 
recognized. Though the Postal Service 
did not receive executive status until 
1872, the first Postmaster-General par- 
ticipated in the Cabinet in 1829. The 
Department of the Interior, which is 
charged with responsibility over ter- 
ritories and possessions, Indian Affairs, 
Mines, etc., was not created until 1849, 
46 years after the Louisiana Purchase. 
The agricultural function was not fully 
accorded recognition as an executive 
department until 1889, though it was 
first set up in 1862, twenty-seven 
earlier. The Commerce and 
Labor Department was established in 
1903; in 1913 the labor functions were 
separated out and given executive 
status. This culminated a 39-year proc- 
ess in which Labor was first a_ bu- 
reau, then an independent department 
without executive rank, and 


years 


later a 


bureau again. In 1947, after 21 years 
of growth and pressure, the Air Force 
was established as an autonomous arm 
cf the Armed Forces, though it did 
not attain cabinet rank. Finally, it 
took twenty years of New Deal and 
Fair Deal governmental philosophy 
and programs before the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
established in 1953. 

Urban indignation against discrimi- 
nation runs deep, though most often 
very little is done about it. In New 
York City, every few years an ambi- 
tious aspirant for public office can get 
a 24 point headline by calling for the 
establishment of New York City and 
its 8,100,000 people as the forty-ninth 
state. To my knowledge, no one has 
yet been elected to office with that 
as a major plank. However, the 
Younger proposal is more serious, and 
if the Congressman would agree to 
changing his terminology from “Urbi- 
culture” to something like “Urban 
Affairs”, he would have a good chance 
of success. 


The Role of Cities in the National 
Economy 


That cities are a vital aspect of a 
modern, technologically-advanced and 
complexly-organized society is gen- 
erally recognized. However, one of the 
dimensions of urban life which has 
been largely ignored and neglected is 
its physical and spatial basis. 

Municipal administration generally 
has reflected the lack of basic sys- 
tematic approaches to organizing the 
physical shane of the city. Theshuge 
gaps in urban statistics, particularly 
in data covering the physical land use 
structure, results from our failure as 
a society to grapple with our urban 
problems in an_ organized fashion, 
Without a fuller body of data than 
we have, it is difficult to define in 
detail the problems with which we 
must deal if our cities are to continue 
to function. This is particularly true 
in the new field of urban renewal 
programs. 

American cities—with residential 
and non-residential blight, traffic and 
parking problems, smoke, soot and 
smog—are the end result of a hun- 
dred years of relatively uncontrolled 
growth. The delusion that an accumu- 
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lation of individual decisions would 
result in fair, beautiful, and smoothly 
organized cities is now fully exploded, 
though too few see it for the myth 
that it is. Most municipal governments 
have organized their capital expendi- 
ture programs mainly in response to 
current demand factors rather than in 
relation to a comprehensively con- 
ceived city plan towards which indi- 
vidual investors and the community 
as a whole could work. 

Unfortunately, the paucity of crucial 
economic data for urban areas makes 
it difficult to show the full economic 
stake which the nation has in its 
cities. Neither wealth nor income 
statistics are available for urban areas. 
Of the various series on construction 
expenditure, only the “valuation of 
building construction. authorized” is 
available for urban areas, and this 
series certainly understates the ex- 
penditures undertaken. 

Though annual estimates are avail- 
able for farm real estate assets, none 
is available for urban real estate as- 
sets. Attempts to improve census com- 
pilations of assessed valuations for 
cities have been frustrated by the 
Congressional economy drive. 

Of an estimated $797 billion na- 
tional wealth in 1948, $487.4 billion 
or 61.2% was in real estate.! The farm 
portion of the real estate component 
is, significantly available, totalling 
$70.8 billion or 89% of the _ total 
wealth. In 1951, a year for which later 
estimates of national wealth are avail- 





‘Raymond W. Goldsmith, “A _ Perpetual 
Inventory of National Wealth’, Studies in 
Income and Wealth, Vol. XIV, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, (New York, 
1951), pp. 18-19 


able?, $506 billion was in non-farm 
real estate. The greater part of non- 
farm real estate, perhaps as much as 
$400 billion, is in urban real estate. 

For the 170 standard metropolitan 
areas, considerable information is 
available in the County and City Data 
Book, 1952. These 170 areas contain 
84,715,244 people, representing 56.2% 
of the national total; they occupy 
208,330 square miles, or 7.0% of the 
national area; they had a value added 
by manufactures in 1947 of $56.4 bil- 
lion, or 75.5% of the national total; 
they had wholesale and retail sales in 
1948 of $242.8 billion, or 76.1% of the 
national total; they had $6.6 billion in 
receipts in the service trades, or 77.1% 
of the national total. A crude effort to 
derive a percentage of the national 
income originating in these 170 areas 
sets it in a range of 65 to 70% for 
a total income of over $200 billion in 
1953. 

Furthermore, valuation of construc- 
tion authorized in urban areas totalled 
$9.6 billion in 1953. This figure prob- 
ably understates actual value ex- 
pended. 

The heavy spatial concentration of 
people, industry and commerce is even 
more graphically shown in the fol- 
lowing data. The eighteen largest cit- 


2 The United States News and World Report, 
August 8, 1953, p. 48. 

This figure contains certain types of real 
estate, such as outlying power generators, 
grain storage facilities, railroad rights-of-way, 
and real estate used in mining operations 
and forest land which are not generally re- 
garded as urban real estate. Excluded from 
non-farm real estate are: 1) military and 
naval installations in urban areas, and 2) 
vacant urban land for which estimates are 
not available. Nor do these real estate value 
estimates include other types of investments 
in urban areas, such as inventories and 
producers’ machinery and equipment. 


POPULATION AND AREA AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE NATION 
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DENSITY IN 18 LARGEST U.S. CITIES 
850 TIMES GREATER THAN IN FARM AREAS 
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ies in the country, each with a half a 
million people or more, contained a 
total of 26,591,395 people in 1950, 
17.6% of the nation’s total population. 
These 18 cities covered a total area of 
only 2,253.7 square miles, .076% of 
the nation’s total land area. The total 
farm population in 1950 was over a 
million less, 25,058,000 people, 16.6% 
of the nation’s population. Total farm 
area was 1,810,259 square miles, 60.8% 
of the nation’s land area. The urban 
population concentration of approxi- 
mately 11,800 persons per square mile 
is 850 times greater than the average 
farm density of 13.8 persons per square 
mile. New York City’s density of 25,- 
054 persons per square mile was al- 
most 2,000 times greater than average 
farm density. The organization and 
management of activities which are so 
heavily concentrated in small areas 
is an undertaking of the greatest diffi- 
culty. This planning and management 
task can hardly be handled satisfac- 
torily without detailed data showing 
the characteristics, intensity and loca- 
tion of the varied activities and func- 
tions. 

Parenthetically, the general lack of 
appreciation of urban spatial and lo- 
cational factors is highlighted by 
Table 710 in the Statistical Abstract. 
After listing the acreage for five cate- 
gories and four’ sub-categories of 
farmland, the following items with no 
sub-totals are included under the gen- 
eral heading “not in farm land: roads, 
railroads, cities, parks, ungrazed des- 
ert, and other wasteland”. In no other 
table in the Statistical Abstract is 
there a single line giving total acreage 
for urban areas. 

To summarize then, city planners, 
municipal officials, land developers, 
realtors, and others are concerned 
with the physical planning of com- 
munities mostly in metropolitan areas 
containing in excess of half of the na- 
tion’s population, in which the real 
estate assets probably equal $400 bil- 
lion, in which probably over $200 bil- 
lion of the national income was pro- 
duced in 1953, and in which over $9 
billion was spent in 1953 on residen- 
tial and non-residential construction. 
The task of city planning is to de- 
velop a physical environment which 
is healthful, and provides (a) for the 
social and community needs of the 
population, and (b) an efficient physi- 
cal basis for the maintenance of a 
balanced local economy so that em- 
ployment can be sustained, property 
values protected, and a contribution 
made to the national economy. 
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Statistical Needs for City Planning 


For city planning and development 
purposes, a wide variety of data in 
the following groups is required: 
population; economics; land use; resi- 
dential and non-residential struc- 
tures; social, health, and welfare; fis- 
cal and financial; transportation, roads, 
and _ utilities; facilities, including 
schools, hospitals, libraries, etc. 

In discussing statistical needs, the 
emphasis is of necessity on require- 
ments for new data, rather than on 
the valuable coverage already avail- 
able. The census tract coverage of the 
population census, and the block cov- 
erage of the housing census are in- 
valuable aids for city planning and 
marketing. Though there are many 
detailed improvements that could be 
made in these censuses, it has seemed 
to me that this presentation should, 
instead, stress needed reorientations 
based on a recognition of (a) the ur- 
ban area’s physical and spatial char- 
acter, and (b) the fluidity and mo- 
bility which takes place in urban 
areas. This emphasis will not permit 
a rounded treatment of all the statis- 
tical needs but it will focus on some 
of the worst gaps. 


Measures of The Urban Area's 
Physical and Spatial Character 


The Housing Census represents a 
significant effort to compile physical 
data to describe the housing environ- 
ment of the resident population. Bet- 
ter indicators are needed of housing 
quality, density and building cover- 
age. Also needed is information on 
community facilities and improved 
enumeration and reporting on quasi- 
household accommodations. However, 
in the field of housing there is al- 
ready a framework which, though 
subject to improvements, provides in- 
valuable assistance to planners, hous- 
ers, realtors, insurance companies, 
marketing officials, etc. No compar- 
able “structural inventory” is avail- 
able for business and industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Twenty years ago this summer, in 
the depth of the depression, some 5,000 
relief workers were turned loose to 
take a real property inventory in New 
York City. A parallel effort was un- 
dertaken in many other cities. The 
real property inventory was divided 
into two parts, residential and non- 
residential. The non-residential por- 
tions included structural information, 
some of which was very valuable. The 
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real property inventory was a gigantic 
effort in a vital field which has been 
greatly neglected since. 


Business and industrial establish- 
ments have (a) physical character- 
istics, (b) are located in a_ physical 


environment, and (c) exist in a pat- 
tern of spatial relationships to their 
markets; their supply, servicing and 
financing sources, transportation, and 
competing establishments. These phy- 
sical factors and relationships are im- 
portant and measurable. The Watkins’ 
Committee Report on the Appraisal 
of Census Programs, (see Urban Land 


Nov. 1954, p. 6) encouraging as it 
was in so many respects, fails to 
cover this extremely vital area. A 


man from Mars studying our society 
from Census sources would be im- 
pressed with the tremendous economic 
activity carried on by millions of 
people in a spatial setting that has 
no physical dimensions. He could not 
detect from census sources any of the 
remarkable physical changes that have 
occurred in technological processes, 
nor the changes in plant design that 
have resulted. 


Need for Local Area Data 


Without local area data, the appraisal 
of industrial and business movements, 
the changes in industrial and busi- 
ness composition, and the trends in 
space or structural requirements is 
made extremely difficult. The Censuses 
of Manufactures and Business cover 
statistics for all states, all counties 
and urban places (of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over) in each state, and all 
of the metropolitan districts in the 
United States. Thus, counties which 
contain separate urban places of 10,- 
000 or more population receive sepa- 
rate reports for each of these urban 
laces Manhattan, which 
the whole of New York County, with 
1,954,000 population, and 2,466,000 
workers employed? on the Island, is 
provided with no separate reporting 
for any of its economic districts such 
as the garment center, the port area, 
the commerical areas, etc. Fortunate- 
ly, several New York newspapers 
raised the funds to purchase and pub- 
lish some of the Retail Census for 
116 Market areas within the City. 
However, no census tract code was 


comprises 
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‘Estimated. Division of Research, Depart- 
ment of City Planning, 1950. This estimate 
is lower than the figure of 3,000,000 people 
that are estimated to enter lower Manhattan 
during the rush hours. The employment 
figure of 2,466,000 does not include self-em- 
ployed, students, clientele, visitors, etc., which 
are included in the transportation estimate. 


provided for establishments in the 
Census of Manufactures, so that the 
costs of purchasing special tabulations 
on a locality basis were prohibitive. 
It now appears that no local area 
code will be provided in any of the 
Economic Censuses, including the Re- 
tail Census, which will be taken in 
1955 covering the year 1954. Canada 
has been providing selected economic 
data on a census tract basis for its 
large cities without violating the dis- 
closure rule set out to protect indi- 


vidual establishments. There is no 
reason why certain economic data 
cannot be provided for U. S. cities 


for groups of census tracts. It is of 
the utmost importance that provision 
be made in the forthcoming Censuses 
of Business and Manufactures for re- 
porting on a locality basis in large 
urban centers. The most recent com- 
prehensive inventory for most of the 
large cities dates back to 1934 when 
the Real Property Inventory was un- 
dertaken with Federal assistance. Tre- 
mendous changes have occurred in 
the last twenty years. It will be im- 
portant that those who could use this 
information make known their needs. 


Physical Characteristics and Require- 
ments of Business and Industry 


In planning for industry and busi- 
ness, provision must be made in the 
city plan for the future land require- 
ments of these activities. Forecasting 
future industrial and business land re- 
quirements is based first on projections 
of business and industrial activity and 
employment for different types of es- 
tablishments; secondly, projections of 
floor space requirements per employee 
for different types of establishments; 
and thirdly, projections of land re- 
quirements per employee or per unit 
floor space for different types of estab- 
lishmenis. These characteristics vary 
by types of establishment and by lo- 
cation within the urban area. 

A recent Philadelphia report® esti- 
mates after intensive study that the 
acreage requirements in industrial dis- 
tricts in 1980 will be 5,503 acres greater 
than in 1945, representing a 49.7% in- 
crease aS compared to an estimated 
13.4% decrease between 1943-1980 in 
manufacturing employment in_ these 
industrial districts. This represents an 
increase of 73% in the land require- 
ments per employee over a 35-year 
period. These requirements for land 
will have to be satisfied within the 
framework of the city plan and the 





Philadelphia City Planning Commission, 
“Industrial Land Use Plan” (1950). 
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zoning ordinance, so that Philadelphia 
may continue to offer suitable sites for 
industry. This type of analysis applies 
to business and commercial require- 
ments and to other cities as well. Ac- 
tual floor and land space used by es- 
tablishments would be a valuable ad- 
dition in the Censuses of Manufactures 
and Business. 


Structural Characteristics of Non- 
residential Establishments 


There are a number of structural 
characteristics which are important for 
industrial, commercial and city plan- 
ning purposes. Recent Federal housing 
legislation recognizes the need to clear 
industrial and business slums. Age, 
structural condition, obsolescence, cov- 
erage, design, provision for parking and 
loading, fireproofing, and other factors 
will require identification in order to 
develop non-residential redevelopment 
and renewal programs. These factors 
are also important in developing per- 
formance standards in zoning. 


Patterns and Relationships Among 
Establishments (Linkages) 


Additional research is required for 
uncovering the relationships and link- 
ages among various types of establish- 
ments. Some research already com- 
pleted highlights the types of informa- 
tion which would be useful in analyzing 
linkages. 

In a study of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tral District, Alderson and Sessions® 
used three ways of classifying estab- 
lishments. The first is a division of all 
establishments into six basic land use 
types, e.g., retailing, manufacturing, 
wholesaling with stocks, wholesaling 
without stocks, business services, con- 
sumer services. The second method 
involves a grouping of the six classes 
into three functional area combinations, 
i.e., (i) manufacturing and wholesaling 
with stocks, (ii) business services and 
wholesaling without stocks, and (iii) 
retailing and consumer _ services. 
Classes in a single group tended to 
locate in the same general area. The 
third method regroups the original six 
classes into two broad groups that re- 
late to the traffic generation character- 
istics of the six classes, i.e, (i) goods- 
handling establishments (retailing, 
manufacturing, and wholesaling with 
stocks), and (ii) non-goods-handling 
establishments (consumer _ services, 
business services, and _ wholesaling 
without stocks). Suitable statistical 


® Alderson and Sessions, ‘Philadelphia Cen- 
tral District Study” (1951). 
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information derived for these different 
classes shows the locational tendencies, 
the space requirements, the ground 
floor space requirements, the traffic 
generating qualities, and the parking 
and loading requirements of the dif- 
ferent types. : 

A different emphasis in analyzing 
linkages appears in an English Study 
of Birmingham and the Black Country.‘ 
Four types of linkage which tended 
to keep firms where they are, were de- 
fined. ‘“(i) Industries performing a 
series of successive processes (vertical 
relation or linkage) ... (ii) Industries 
serving a number of industries and 
having to be in continual contact with 
them (Diagonal relation or linkage) 

(iii) Industries producing parts 
and accessories for an assembly indus- 
try, to the needs of which the design 
of the part has often to be adjusted 
experimentally. (The relation here is 
lateral—each part of the industry con- 
verging on its market, the assembly in- 
dustry ) (iv) Industries using in 
common or diverging from certain 
processes, services or skills, provided 
locally and not elsewhere to any ex- 
tent”. This latter classification shows 
the need for improved data on indus- 
trial processes. 


Data Requirements for Zoning 


Recent trends in zoning show an in- 
creasing concern with two. general 
methods of regulating use: (a) the 
establishment of permissive use groups 
which list specific land uses which shall 
be permitted; and (b) the designation 
of performance standards which shall 
be met by permitted uses. 


a. PERMISSIVE USE GROUPS 


Several years ago, a zoning consult- 
ing firm in preparing a proposed zoning 
resolution for New York City, classi- 
fied all land uses, subject to zoning 
and known to exist in New York, into 
eighteen groups of generally compat- 
ible uses. “Each group contains uses 
which either are smilar in terms of 
types of activities performed; or which 
represent services performed for the 
same group of users or which depend 
on similar materials, processes or 
means of transportation. Other factors, 
such as size of the operation, sometimes 
enter into the classification.’’> 

Zoning use groups are based on lists 
of products and processes. Where 
nuisance factors may be an important 
controlling consideration, the emphasis 





7 West Midland Group, “Conurbation” 
London (1948), pp. 131-2. 

‘Harrison, Ballard, & Allen, ‘Plan for Re- 
zoning the City of New York” (New York, 
1950) p. 43. ibid, p. 178. 


As an 
illustration, the description of per- 
mitted manufacturing uses in a resi- 
dental area employs the following lan- 
guage in the New York proposal, “Use 
Group 14 includes those office, labora- 
tory, and manufacturing uses which, 
when subject to adequate controls 
over bulk and landscaping, are appro- 
priate in certain locations in low-den- 
sity residential areas, provided that: 
1. Such uses do not create any danger 
to health and safety in the surround- 
ing areas; 2. Such uses do not create 
any offensive noise, vibration, smoke, 
dust, odors, heat, glare or other objec- 
tionable influences, and 3. Whatever 
merchandise is received and shipped 
has a high value in relation to its size 
and weight, so that very little truck- 
ing traffic will be generated.”? 

This material, which is only a small 
part of an extensive listing, focuses on 
several important considerations. 


is likely to be on the process. 


i. An attempt should be made over 
a period of time to work out a 
Standard Industrial Classification 
covering products, processes, and 
uses which can be used for city 
planning and zoning classifications. 

ii. If this were done, then reporting 
of pertinent information on a local 
area basis could provide data for 
improved diagnosis of physical and 
economic problems in local areas; 
improved local planning and zon- 
ing; and measuring the progress 
being made over a period of time 
in a local area’s physical and eco- 
nomic character. 


B. PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


The excerpt quoted above, defining 
use group 14, refers generally to nui- 
sance factors, such as “danger to health 
and safety”, “offensive noise, vibration, 
smoke dust, odors, heat, glare or other 
objectional influences.” Significant re- 
search is already underway designed 
to develop quantitative measures of the 
general qualities enumerated above. 
Six national organizations of planners, 
industrial Realtors, and civil engineers 





*The following specific uses are permitted: 

A. Offices, business, professional, and gov- 
ernmental 

B. Laboratories, research, experimental, and 
testing 

C. Light non-nuisance manufacturing, 
ited to the following processes 


lim- 
and 


products: 

Art needle work, handweaving and 
tapestries 

Books, and handbinding and tooling 
Jewelry, manufacture, from precious 
metals 

Medical, dental and drafting instru- 
ments 


Motion picture producing 

Optical goods and equipment, watches, 
clocks and other similar precision in- 
struments. 
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have formed a National Industrial Zon- 
ing Committee to guide work on this 
problem. This is not the time to elabo- 
rate on the progress of this research, 
but it bears watching for the improve- 
ments it may offer in the censuses of 
business and industrial establishments. 


Measures of Fluidity and Mobility 

Most of our bench mark statistics are 
static; they are descriptive of specific 
characteristics which exist at, or imme- 
diately precede, the period of enumera- 
tion. In the population census we are 
provided with some dynamic indicators, 
e.g., migration status, state or country 
of birth. In the other major censuses, 
there are no important dynamic indica- 
tors, e.g., place of work data of resident 
population, annual physical volume of 
goods received and goods shipped, and 
migration status information for busi- 
ness and manufacturing establishments. 

By fluidity, I mean those recurring 
daily movements which are reflected in 
traffic and transit patterns, such as the 
journey to work, and the regular intra- 
urban movement of goods. By mobil- 


ity, I mean those movements by which 
basic locations are changed or trans- 
ferred for longer periods of time and 
which are reflected in intra- and inter- 
urban migration of people and estab- 


lishments. 
Fluidity Data 


Journey to work. The daily journey 
to work in New York City, involving 
the movement of an estimated 3,000,000 
persons into lower Manhattan, is, de- 
spite its hazards, symbolic of man’s 
great ability to organize his environ- 
ment. So delicate is the balance by 
which this organization is achieved, 
that we dread any intrusions, such as 
strikes, storms, or accidents, that may 
disorganize this regular flow of persons. 
While we may marvel at the technolog- 
ical achievement, we aiso sometimes 
wonder (a) whether it can be sustained, 
(b) whether it should be sustained, or 
(c) whether in the continued effort to 
raise the working man’s level of living, 
an annual average of 480 hours or the 
equivalent of 60 work days or twelve 
work weeks spent in routine transit is 
particularly productive—socially, cul- 
turally, or economically. Yet this ac- 
tivity, in which so many people spend 
so much time, is an uncovered area in 
statistical enumeration and reporting. 

In the New York Metropolitan Area, 
transit and highway construction pro- 
grams which will cost several billion 
dollars are currently under construc- 
tion, approved, or under active consid- 
eration; yet no comprehensive origin 
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and destination studies are available. 
While valuable data can be compiled 
from traffic counts, toll station counts, 
transit station counts, railroad com- 
muter passenger counts, thorough an- 
alyses are difficult to prepare without 
comprehensive bench mark data cover- 
ing work locations as related to resi- 
dence, means of travel, time of travel, 
etc. 

Indicators of traffic generation. In 
addition to data on number of em- 
ployees by establishment, we require 
information on (i) average daily num- 
ber of “Consumers” or ‘Customers’ 
who come to the establishment to trans- 
act business, (ii) average daily physical 
volume of goods received and shipped. 
In addition, we require (iii) by build- 
ing or lot the average daily number of 
vehicles parked or vehicles loading. A 
recent study prepared with the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Public Roads 
focuses on many of the difficulties in 
the development of such statistics.11 


Mobility Data 

One of the defects in the migration 
status information in the population 
census is that the period is too re- 
stricted, and that it provides informa- 
tion only for migration into a county or 
tract, but no data on movements out 
of a county or tract. Admittedly this 
latter indicator would be difficult to de- 
velop, but it certainly is needed, even 
if on sample basis. Furthermore, we 
in New York City would welcome the 
provision for reporting inter-county 
movements within the city as distinct 
from inter-county movements which 
begin or end outside the city. At the 
present we have no way of knowing, 
for example, what proportion of moves 
in 1949 into Queens occurred from the 
other four counties in New York City 
or from elsewhere in the State. Cer- 
tainly that should be a relatively simple 
matter to work out. 

At the present time, analyses of in- 
dustrial and business movements are 
difficult to prepare because of a paucity 
of data. One can infer from observing 
gains and losses by industry groups in 
different counties what has taken place. 
Would it not, however, be appropriate 
to ask establishments in a quinquennial 
business and industry census whether 
they moved in the preceding five year 

‘The Port of New York Authority and the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel of Authority 
have undertaken a joint review the need 
for (a) additional crossing over the Hudson 
River, and (b) a_ connection between 
Brooklyn and Staten Island. The review is 


not expected to cover mass transit require- 
ments. 

11 URBAN 
Use. By 
Rapkin. 


TRAFFIC. A  FuNCTION oF LAND 
Robert B. Mitchell and Chester 
Columbia University Press. 


interval and where they moved from? 
Such information by type of establish- 
ment and local area would be _ in- 
valuable in appraising the economic 
trends in a community. 

Conclusions 

Much of the data requirements which 
I have discussed cannot be easily ob- 
tained by the Federal census unless 
local data sources are better organized 
than they are. It is not my intention 
to place the full burden of these data 
gaps on the Census Bureau. . Many 
municipalities are far behind the Fed- 
eral Government as far as their statis- 
tical programs are concerned. Many of 
the items referred to are already avail- 
able in one form or another in munici- 
pal operating departments, such as Tax 
Departments, Building Departments, 
Roards of Assessors, Traffic Depart- 
ments, etc. However, too often the data 
are not so organized that they can be 
made available to other users of data. 
Unless municipalities put their statis- 
tical house in order, it would be diffi- 
cult for the Census Bureau to under- 
take many of the compilations re- 
quested. 

The City of New York, assisted by a 
grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, has set up a “Committee on the 
Statistical Program for New York 
City”, with Dr. Allen Manvel, as Di- 
rector. This local appraisal will, we 
hope, lead to improvements in New 
York City’s statistical programs. One 
of the by-products of this work should 
be the availability and broader use of 
statistics that are already being col- 
lected or that can be collected with 
small changes in present procedures or 
questions. 

Improvements in statistical programs 
on the Federal and local level will have 
to go hand in hand. Census Bureau 
appropriations have not kept pace with 
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enlarging urban needs. 
Committee has recommended two quin- 
quennial Agricultural Censuses at an 
estimated cost of $46,000,000 per decade. 
The estimated cost of the Census of 
Manufactures projected for a decade 
ranges from $10,600,000 to $15,100,000. 
The Census of Business is projected at 
an estimated cost of $18,000,000. This 
suggests an inbalance which continues 
to govern consideration of statistical 
programs at the expense of urban 
areas. If we are to get local area re- 
porting and some of the additional data 
we need, then we will have to move 
out more boldly for larger appropria- 
tions. The cities are awakening to 
their needs. The Federal statistical 
program will have to keep pace. 
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